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A STUDY OF HOME STUDY 1 



W. H. HECK 
Professor of Education, University of Virginia 



The following report is based upon records from 5,021 grammar- 
and high-school students in 25 schools or school systems in Virginia 
as to the amount of time devoted in a typical week to the home 
preparation of school lessons. Nearly all these schools have been 
visited by the author, and the standing of the others is well known. 
They vary in environment, support, supervision, buildings, equip- 
ment, number of students, number and preparation of instructors; 
the totals, therefore, summarize and more or less neutralize the 
main variations to be expected in good schools in a state, while the 
local results serve for individual comparisons with schools of similar 
types. All the schools have been chosen to represent, for their 
respective types, not only the better class of schools in Virginia, 
but also the better class of schools in the United States. (A mis- 
conception of the better schools of any southern state might be 

1 This is the fourth study in a series on "The School Child's Day." The first three 
have been collected in Studies of Mental Fatigue in Relation to the Daily School Program. 
The fifth study will be devoted to "School Recesses and Intermissions." The present 
study will be partly used later in a book on Home Study in relation to school hygiene 
and to family life. Next year the author will publish a descriptive bibliography of 
the literature in English, German, and French on this subject; and he will greatly 
appreciate information as to where he can find any published or unpublished data or 
discussion not yet included. 
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deduced from the statistics of its entire public-school system, with 
its large proportion of sparsely settled rural districts and its neces- 
sity for separate and as yet comparatively inferior schools for the 
negroes.) 

This report explains the data of the investigation without dis- 
cussing the general principles involved. A copy of the blank used 
is herewith printed, with the clear record of a student given in italic. 
An assistant's calculations of the minutes of study are listed in the 
lower left margin. 

The blanks were printed on light-blue paper of typewriter size 
and were distributed to the students with a stereotyped explana- 
tion by the principals, who had previously been given full inter- 
pretation of the necessary directions. A full week's record was 
required in order to include most of the daily variations in school 
requirements. The distribution was generally made on a Monday, 
so that the records could be begun that afternoon or evening and 
be completed before the students left home for school the next 
Monday morning, any home study on the morning of the last day 
being included in the previous Monday's record. The records were 
made during October, November, and December, 1914; and the 
week chosen by each school as typical did not include holidays, term 
examinations, or important school or community functions. The 
local schools had no expense or labor except to distribute and collect 
the blanks, which co-operation was willingly given by all invited 
to participate. The tedious calculation from the individual records 
of the total 2,283,106 minutes of home study was done by the 
author with the help of paid assistants; and all averages, medians, 
percentages, deviations, etc., were worked out by the author alone 
with a careful system of checking. A little uncertainty at first in 
the application of rules by assistants rendered advisable the reliance 
later upon the work of only one. 

It was, of course, essential to protect the records against padding. 
In the first place, principals or teachers could have increased the 
pressure of lessons in extent or difficulty or given unusual stimuli 
for work; but a caution against these possibilities met with a ready 
response from principals, who evidently tried to get records of 
average conditions. (Some schools to which blanks were sent are 
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HOME STUDY RECORD 

Place, Hampton. Name of School, Hampton High School. Date when Record 
Begins, Dec. 7. Name of Student, Elsie Hope Moore. Age, 13 yrs. Class in School, 
1st grade B High School. 

Put down each day the times in the morning, afternoon, or evening at which you 
began and at which you stopped your study at home. Give also the subjects you 
studied during those periods. The following schedules will explain how to do this: 



Monday 



5:02-5:30 p.m., History 
7:55-8:46 p.m., Arithmetic and 
Geography 



Thursday 



8:05-8:37 a.m., Composition 

7:48-0:00 p.m., Geometry and 

Composition 



If you did not study at home at all on any day, put a naught after that day. Be sure 
not to let any day pass without putting down some statement about your home study. 
Your Record will have nothing at all to do with your own marks or reports but will 
be sent away to make general averages with the Records of several thousand students. 
Try to make just as true a Record as possible of the amount of time you generally 
spend at home in preparing your lessons. 



Monday 



Tuesday 



08 
So 
39 
49 
20 
20 

5° 
08 
08 
60 
20 

IS 
60 
10 

25 

10 
30 

25 

30 

20 

15 
572 



Time 


Subjects 


' 6:40- 6:48 p.m. 


English 


6:56- 7:46 p.m. 


Arithmetic 


8:00- 8:30 p.m. 


History 


0:10- 0:50 p.m. 


Latin 


K 10:40-1 1:00 p.m. 


Literature 



Thursday 



8:30- 8:50 p.m. English 

9:05- 0:55 p.m. Arithmetic 

10:05-10:13 p.m. Latin Friday 

7:05- 7:13 a.m. Literature 

7:15- 8:15 a.m. History 



Time 

3:00-4:00 p.m. 
5:10-5:20 p.m. 
5:45-6:10 p.m. 
6:20-6:30 p.m. 



Subjects 

Arithmetic 
English 
History 
Spelling 



7:00-7:30 p.m. History 



Wednesday \ 4 :20 ~~ #4° pM - Latin 
Wednesday< 5:30 - 5 ; 45 p M . Spelling 



Saturday 



Sunday 



16:00-6:25 P- m - 
6:30-7:00 p.m. 
7:00-7:20 p.m. 
7:30-7:45 P-m. 



Arithmetic 
English 
Literature 
Latin 



Answer the following questions with one of the underscored words: 

1. Do you generally study at home more, or less, or about the same time as this 
week's Record shows ? Same. 

2 . Do you generally study in a quiet room or in one where other people are talking ? 
Quiet. 

3. Can you prepare your lessons better at school or at home ? Home. 

4. Would you rather have your present school day longer with more time for study 
at school, or shorter with less time for study at school, or about the same as it now is ? 
Same. 

Give any suggestions you may wish to make in regard to your home study. When 
you once start your lessons do not keep jumping up but keep your mind on that subject. 
Do you receive help at home in your study ? No. 
If so, by whom is this help given ? 
On what subjects do you receive help ? 
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not included in this study on account of the insufficient number or 
incompleteness of the blanks returned.) In the second place, the 
students could have studied more than usual during the one week 
in order to impress favorably principal, teachers, or parents. The 
blank states: "Your Record will have nothing to do with your own 
marks or report but will be sent away to make general averages with 
the Records of several thousand students. Try to make just as 
true a Record as possible of the amount of time you generally spend 
at home in preparing your lessons." In further explanation the 
principals were asked to promise the students that their records 
would not be studied by any member of the faculty; but probably 
this point was not made as clear to some of the students as it might 
have been. Every effort was made to make the investigation as 
impersonal as possible, although the name of the student was 
required on each record to increase the sense of responsibility for 
accuracy. Furthermore, these names made possible the separate 
grouping of the records from boys and those from girls, with their 
important differences in amount and time of home study. Although 
a desire for a fairly high record, even without the temptation of per- 
sonal recognition, may have influenced some students to study 
longer than usual, with or without their being conscious of the extra 
time thus spent, there was little reason for, and little evidence of, 
padding in the accepted records. The many reports of small or 
even zero amounts show that there was no general desire to make 
unusual records. Moreover, very few, if any, students dishonestly 
recorded time which they did not spend in or at study. And this 
investigation is directly concerned with the amount of time spent 
in or at study and not with the kind or degree of mental activity of 
students during this time. An investigation of the latter problem 
would require many complicated tests with many variables hard to 
measure; and, moreover, any conclusions regarding this problem 
would be secondary in importance to the hygienic and family prob- 
lems involved in the home preparation of school lessons. 

The students were not allowed to calculate the amount of time 
of their home study, as that might have induced padding or mathe- 
matical errors, but simply the time by clock or watch at the begin- 
ning and end of any consecutive period of study. If records were 
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made on any other plan, they were discarded. Such a method of 
recording home study is far more accurate than that of asking 
students how much time they spend on a given day or on several 
days, or what is their daily average of home study. This last 
question promotes guessing. What is needed is a record, not an 
opinion, and, even in a record, a method that will eliminate student 
calculation of amounts. 

Absence from school or the failure to make a daily record 
necessitated throwing out a paper; but any record on Friday, 
Saturday, or Sunday was considered sufficient report on the prepa- 
ration of Monday's lessons. A naught was anywhere taken as a 
sufficient record, unless it clearly implied absence from school. If 
a student reported any study during school hours, this time was 
not counted unless through mistake. Several papers were dis- 
carded for incompleteness as to name or grade, probable padding 
with extra study, or unintelligible statement of time. 

The discussions of Table I and of Tables II and III respectively 
have been made, with some repetition, complete in themselves, so 
that they can be read separately by those directly interested in only 
the grammar school or the high school. Only summaries are here 
printed of the other tables made as part of this investigation. The 
first four grades were not included in this study because there is or 
ought to be very little home study by the younger children and 
because these children are not mature enough to make out such a 
record as was required. 

Table I gives the average time spent in home study by 2,858 
students in 1 2 grammar schools or school systems, one-fifth of this 
time being the average spent in the home preparation of lessons 
for each school day. The averages for grades, sexes, and schools 
have been made by dividing the total minutes of home study by the 
total records for each group; but the last vertical column also gives 
for each school the average of the grade averages, and the last 
horizontal line also gives for total grades and sexes the average of 
the school averages. There are also four averages which include 
directly or indirectly all the 2,858 records: (1) the average of the 
total records; (2) the average of the grade averages; (3) the average 
of the school averages of their respective total records; (4) the 
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average of the school averages of their respective class averages. 
Because opinion may vary as to which of these averages is most 
representative, all four are given in the table — 358, 369, 388, and 
418 minutes, respectively. The equalization, without regard to 
comparative enrolment, of grade representation in (2), of school 
representation in (3), and of both grade and school representation 
in (4) makes these averages useful in comparisons to meet various 
local differences. However, the author considers that (1) is the 
most useful for general representation of state conditions and 
indirectly of national conditions. Although the larger school sys- 
tems have predominant influence in (1) on account of their greater 
number of records, they are the more highly organized of the systems 
included and are setting the pace for the state. Average (1) is 11, 
30, and 60 minutes, respectively, below (2), (3), and (4), on account 
of the influence in the latter three respectively of the smaller number 
of records and the higher averages for the later grades, for the 
smaller schools, and for both. The average local deviations from 
the four averages are 87, 81, 85, and 87 respectively — practically 
the same. Average (1) is referred to in the discussion unless other- 
wise stated, but all the discussion can be modified by slight and 
easy changes so as to refer to either (2), (3), or (4). 

Only two systems have the eighth grammar grade, the eighth 
year in the other systems being the first year of a four-year high 
school. As is shown in the note to the table, if the eighth grammar 
grade is omitted the local and grand total averages are but slightly 
changed, although in Harrisonburg this grade is practically the first 
year of a five-year high school. No records were sought from the 
fifth grades in Roanoke, as they were distributed in several primary 
schools; and the fifth grade in the rural school at Alberene did not 
send separate records from the fourth grade in the same room. 
More than one school is included in the averages for Alexandria 
County, Bristol, Newport News, and Radford; the three grammar 
schools in Lynchburg are given separately for comparison; four of 
the schools in Richmond have been chosen to represent different 
social environments, (F) being the most and (N) the least favored. 
The low similar total averages for Lynchburg and Richmond are 
probably due to better school study rather than to less total work 
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by the students. The differences in grade averages in Richmond 
(F) and (N) are neutralized in the strikingly similar school averages; 
and the higher averages in (P) are mainly due to the use of the 
problem method in teaching. The total averages for the three 
grades in Clifton Forge alone exceed those for Fredericksburg, 
Harrisonburg, and Radford, where the grades are used for observa- 
tion and practice by state normal students. The high averages for 
the sixth and seventh grades in Roanoke are mainly due to the 
organization of the intermediate school, which also includes the 
first year of the high school. 

The relative increase or decrease of home study from grade to 
grade shows great local variations; and even in the total averages 
the increase of 9 minutes in the third year as compared with the 
second is not consistent with the increase of 55 minutes in the 
second year as compared with the first. The eighth-grade average 
is below the seventh in Alexandria County, but in Harrisonburg 
there is a regular increase throughout the four grades. The fifth- 
and sixth-grade averages in Charlottesville approximate the super- 
intendent's suggestions to teachers ; but the seventh-grade average 
falls below the sixth, on account of longer study periods in the 
latter. Generally, the pressure of study requirements in the 
grammar school varies unevenly and somewhat accidentally with 
variations in subjects, teachers, or students. This fact shows the 
need of organized programs of home study, specific as to subject- 
matter and definite as to average amount of time expected, if not 
required. 

On account of greater accuracy in following directions the sixth 
and seventh grades are proportionately better represented than the 
fifth in the accepted grammar-school records, although this effect 
is somewhat counterbalanced by the failure of more of the older 
students to hand in records at all. The eighth grammar grade is 
so unusual in Virginia as to be omitted in this comparison. The 
percentages by grades of the total accepted records are 27 in the 
fifth, 39 in the sixth, and 34 in the seventh, while the percentages 
by grades of the total enrolment in these three grades in the United 
States are 40, 33, and 27 respectively (calculated from figures in 
United States Education Report, 19 14, II, p. xiii). These percent- 
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ages of records would be changed to 31, 37, and 32 respectively 
by the omission of the sixth and seventh grades of Roanoke. 

Disproportionate grade representation in the accepted records 
as compared with total enrolment in the United States makes the 
total averages for schools and for the grand total too high or too 
low for national representativeness in so far as the grades less rep- 
resented proportionately in the records have respectively lower or 
higher averages of home study than those better represented. This 
is due to the fact that these averages are worked out with records 
rather than grades as units, the total number of minutes of home 
study being divided by the total number of records. For instance, 
the sixth and seventh grades have 45 and 24 per cent more accepted 
records than the fifth grade, as compared with 18 and 32 per cent 
less enrolment in the United States; while the average amount of 
home study in the sixth and seventh grades is 18 and 20 per cent 
more than in the fifth grade. However, if the grade representation 
in the records be made proportionate to the enrolment in the United 
States, by multiplying 1 per cent of the total 2,795 records in these 
three grades by 40, 33, and 27 respectively instead of 27, 39, and 34, 
and then by multiplying these results by the respective grade 
averages of home study, the grand total average is 348 minutes, 
only 10 minutes less for the week than that in the table — a negligible 
difference. Furthermore, such changes in grade representation 
even in local averages make differences of only 5, 8, 9, and 1 minutes 
less, respectively, in the 4 cities having over 200 records from the 
3 grades — Charlottesville, Lynchburg, Newport News, and Rich- 
mond. (As mentioned above, in the last vertical column in the 
table all grade representation is equalized without regard to com- 
parative enrolment.) 

Of the accepted grammar-school records 43 per cent are from 
boys and 57 per cent from girls. There are no statistics as to enrol- 
ment by sex in the grammar grades in the United States, but in the 
total elementary enrolment the sexes are almost equally repre- 
sented, the boys having 50.53 per cent (calculated from figures on 
pp. 12 and 411 of the report mentioned). Although the girls spend 
25 per cent more time in home study than do the boys, the greater 
proportionate representation of girls in the grammar-school records 
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makes little difference in the total averages. If the equal represen- 
tation of the sexes is accepted for the grammar grades and if the 
2,858 records are equalized in representation by multiplying a half 
by the average number of minutes of home study for boys and girls 
respectively, the grand total average is 352, only 6 minutes less for 
the week than that in the table. Furthermore, such equalization 
of sex representation makes differences even in local averages of 
only 2, 6, 2, 6, 7, and 20 minutes less, respectively, for the 6 systems 
having over 200 records from the grammar schools — Alexandria 
County, Charlottesville, Lynchburg, Newport News, Richmond, 
and Roanoke. 

As the national representativeness of the grammar-school aver- 
ages in Table I has been shown to be little influenced by the differ- 
ences in proportionate grade and sex representation, there remains 
the question how much these averages represent all the students, 
and consequently the various amounts of home study, in the schools 
included. Incomplete data indicate that the 2,858 students with 
accepted records are probably about 55 per cent of the total enrol- 
ment in their grades. It is impossible to predict to what an extent 
records from the students not here included would change the pres- 
ent averages. Though many of these students failed to receive, 
return, or fill out correctly the records, for reasons not at all related 
to the amount of home study done by them, there was probably a 
slightly higher average of indifference and therefore a slightly lower 
average of home study among those not included than among those 
that are. A reduction of 10 minutes in the total averages for the 
week would be ample to accommodate any difference of this kind. 

On account of all the above-mentioned considerations, the grand 
total average (1) need be reduced 5 minutes or less for each school 
day, and all other averages even less, in order to be fully representa- 
tive of the types of schools here represented. 

The minutes of home study should be related to those of school 
study in order to get (a) the total time devoted to the preparation 
of lessons and (b) the respective proportions of this time spent at 
school and at home. The averages of school study time were 
reported to the author by the superintendents or principals of the 
grammar schools or school systems included in this investigation. 
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The local averages are only approximate, on account of many local 
and grade differences in the relations between study and recitation 
periods, but the total averages are sufficiently representative for 
the present purpose. The grand total average has been calculated 
from the result obtained by multiplying the average for each class 
by the representation of that class in the accepted records. Daily 
averages are here given in supplementary contrast to the weekly 
averages in Table I and are as follows for school, for home, and for 
total study respectively: fifth grade, 82, 63, and 145; sixth grade, 
84, 74, and 158; seventh grade, 85, 75, and 160; eighth grade, 67, 
84,andi5i; grand total, 83, 72, and 155; average of grade averages, 
79, 74, and 153. The school study time is throughout more than 
the home study time, except in the two eighth-grade systems here 
included. Noticeable are the very slight increases in the amounts 
of school and of home study from the fifth through the seventh 
grade. 

No general conclusion can be drawn from these data as to 
whether a school above the total average school study time would 
be above or below the total average home study time, or vice versa. 
A rough illustration will suffice: For the 4 grades and the totals 
of the 12 schools or school systems here included there are 48 pairs 
for comparison as to the relation between the total average school 
study time and the total average home study time; of the 17 grades 
above the first average, 10 are below and 7 above the second; of the 
1 9 grades below the first average, 7 are below and 12 above the 
second; of the 6 schools above the first average, 3 are below and 
3 above the second; of the 6 schools below the first average, 2 are 
below and 4 above the second; of the total 48 pairs, 19 are either 
above or below both the first and the second. Radford and Roa- 
noke are throughout above and Richmond below both the first and 
the second; Alberene, Charlottesville, and Lynchburg are through- 
out above the first and below the second; Fredericksburg and Clif- 
ton Forge are throughout below the first and above the second; the 
other 4 schools fail slightly to show this agreement. 

Altogether, the students in these grammar schools average 1 
hour and 23 minutes a day in study at school, 1 hour and 12 minutes 
a day in study at home, and 2 hours and 35 minutes a day in study 
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at school and at home. Is the third average too much or too little, 
and is it properly divided into the first and the second? The 
answers to these questions depend in a great and, as yet, unmeas- 
ured degree upon the course of study, length and arrangement of 
daily school program, method of teaching, class and age of student, 
home and social environment. An attempt to postulate general 
criteria at this time would therefore be premature, especially if 
extended beyond a given group of local conditions. 

Table II gives the average time spent in home study by 2,163 
students in 13 high schools, one-fifth of this time being that spent 
in the home preparation of the lessons for each school day. The 
averages for classes, sexes, and schools have been made by dividing 
the total minutes of home study by the total records for each group; 
but the last vertical column also gives for each school the average 
of the class averages, and the last horizontal fine also gives for 
total classes and sexes the average of the school averages. There 
are also four averages which include directly or indirectly all the 
2,163 records: (1) the average of the total records; (2) the average 
of the class averages; (3) the average of the school averages of their 
respective total records; (4) the average of the school averages of 
their respective class averages. Because opinion may vary as to 
which of these averages is most representative, all four are given 
in the table — 583, 610, 636, and 674 minutes, respectively. The 
equalization, without regard to comparative enrolment, of class 
representation in (2), of school representation in (3), and of both 
class and school representation in (4) makes these three averages 
useful in comparisons to meet various local differences. However, 
the author considers that (1) is the most useful for general repre- 
sentation of state conditions and indirectly of national conditions. 
Although the larger schools have predominant influence in (1) on 
account of their greater number of records, they are the more highly 
organized of the schools included and are setting the pace for the 
state. Average (1) is 27, 53, and 91 minutes respectively below (2), 
(3), and (4), on account of the influence in the latter three respec- 
tively of the smaller number of records and the higher averages for 
the later classes, for the smaller schools, and for both. The average 
local deviations from the four averages are 115, 118, 113, and 113 
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respectively — practically the same. Average (i) is referred to in 
the discussion unless otherwise stated, but all the discussions can 
be modified by slight and easy changes so as to refer to either (2), 
(3), or (4). 

The highest local averages — those for Cape Charles, Charlotte, 
Harrisonburg, and Manassas — show the effort made by students in 
small but ambitious schools to make up by more self -instruction for 
less school instruction and equipment and to reach or even exceed 
the standards of the better supported schools. 

The Richmond records, at the request of the principal, were 
divided according to courses. The number of records and the total 
averages of home study decrease respectively in the Latin, elective, 
commercial, and miscellaneous groups, the latter including the 
manual arts, modern language, and scientific groups. The total 
averages for the four courses are fair indices of their comparative 
home study requirements and, to that extent, of their approach to 
the theoretical equality of total work required in each. 

The relative increase or decrease of home study from year to 
year shows great local variations ; and even in the total averages the 
increase of 1 10 minutes in the third year as compared with the sec- 
ond is not consistent with the increase of 65 minutes in the second 
year as compared with the first. The decrease of 32 minutes in 
the fourth year as compared with the third is mainly due to the 
opportunity in some schools, of which many students can avail 
themselves by previous good work, to take one less course and have 
one more study period in the Senior year. Generally the pressure 
of study requirements in the high school varies unevenly and some- 
what accidentally with variations in subjects, teachers, or students. 
This fact shows the need of organized programs of home study, 
specific as to subject-matter and definite as to average amount of 
time expected, if not required. 

The increase from an average of 377 minutes in the seventh 
grade (420 in the two eighth grades) to an average of 514 in the 
first year of the high school is evidence of the often discouraging 
change in quantity and quality of school requirements when a 
student passes from the grammar to the high school. In the 9 
localities from which both schools are included in this investigation, 
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the 834 seventh-grade (eighth in Harrisonburg) records average 
367 minutes for the week, and the 833 first-year high-school records 
average 505 minutes. (The almost equal number of records in the 
second group as compared with the first is due to the addition in 
the high school of students from other grammar schools.) This 
increase of 138 minutes can be compared with local increases from 
34 in Newport News to 294 in Charlottesville and with a decrease 
of 113 in Bristol, the average increase in the 9 localities being 115. 

The class representation in the records is proportionate to the 
public high-school enrolment in the United States, the percentages 
of records being 42 from the first-year class, 26 from the second, 
20 from the third, and 12 from the fourth, as compared with the 
enrolment of 41, 27, 18, and 14 per cent, respectively (United States 
Education Report, 1914, II, 408). As mentioned above, in the last 
vertical column in Table II all class representation is equalized 
without regard to comparative enrolment. 

The sex representation in the records is 38 and 62 per cent 
respectively for the boys and the girls, as compared with 44 and 
56 in the public high-school enrolment in the United States (cal- 
culated from figures on p. 409 of the report). Although the girls 
spend 27 per cent more time in home study than do the boys, the 
greater proportionate representation of girls in the high-school 
records makes little difference in the total averages. If the sex 
representation be made proportionate to the enrolment in the 
United States by multiplying 1 per cent of the total 2,613 records 
by 44 and 56 respectively instead of by 38 and 62, and then by 
multiplying these results by the respective averages of home study 
for each sex, the grand total average will be 574 minutes, only 9 
minutes less for the week than that in the table. Furthermore, 
such changes in sex representation make differences even in local 
averages of only 10, 7, and 7 minutes less, respectively, for the 3 
cities having over 200 records from the high school — Lynchburg, 
Richmond, and Roanoke. 

The 2,163 high-school students with accepted records are 51 per 
cent of the total enrolment of their schools during the first semester 
of 1914-15 and are probably about 65 per cent of those in attendance 
at the time the records were made. It is impossible to predict to 
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what an extent records from the students not here included would 
change the present averages. Though many of these students 
failed to receive, return, or fill out correctly the records, for reasons 
not at all related to the amount of home study done by them, there 
was probably a slightly higher average of indifference and therefore 
a slightly lower average of home study among those not included 
than among those that are. A reduction of 10 minutes in the total 
averages for the week would be ample to accommodate any differ- 
ences of this kind. 

On account of all the above-mentioned considerations, the grand 
total average (i) need be reduced 4 minutes or less for each school 
day, and all other averages even less, in order to be fully represent- 
ative of the types of schools here studied. 

The discussion so far has been based upon averages. But the 
overemphasis in averages upon extremes is noticeable here, espe- 
cially as a few students spend very little or very much time in home 
study. The schools may deserve whatever credit is supposed to be 
derived from the extra studiousness of a few of their students; but 
the general tendency in home study is better shown by the medians 
in Table III, even though they combine differences in class repre- 
sentation. The class medians are not given, as they would be 
unreliable with the few records for each class in the smaller schools. 
All the school medians, except one, in the table are less than the 
averages, owing to the wider range for extreme variations above 
than below the median. The local differences between medians 
and averages range from 37 in Radford to 79 in Manassas, the 
average of the 13 medians being 41 less than the average of the 13 
averages. The median of all the 2,163 high-school records is 531 
minutes, 52 less than the total average. The average deviation of 
the local medians from the total median is 121, as compared with 
the average deviation of 115 of the local averages from the total 
average. The larger median in Cape Charles is due to the low 
records in the first year, pulling down the average more than the 
median, and also to the wide range of the 46 records from o to 1,362 
minutes, the two figures just below the median being 744 and 675. 

In home study investigations with a sufficiently large number of 
records, the median is to be preferred to the average, especially 
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until more system in home study programs reduces the range and 
unevenness of the distribution to more consonance with the varia- 
tions in capacity and preparation of the students involved. The 
figures of deviation in the following paragraph emphasize the 
limited influence the school has over the amounts of home study 
by individual students. 

TABLE III 

High Schools 

Deviations of Records from School Averages and Medians 





Averages 


Medians 




Minutes 


Average 
Deviation 


Standard 
Deviation 


Minutes 


Average 
Deviation 


Standard 
Deviation 


i. Bristol 

2. CapeCharies. . . 

3. Charlotte 

4. Charlottesville.. 

5. Clifton Forge.. . 

6. Hampton 

7. Harrisonburg.. . 

8. Lynchburg 

9. Manassas 

10. Newport News. 

11. Radford 

14. Average of 

schools 


438 
7°3 
1,092 
676 
620 
619 
751 
477 
680 

479 

542 
577 
614 

636 


I9S 
3 2 7 
277 
247 
218 
218 

255 
197 

215 
219 
172 
218 
249 

231 


245 
382 

344 
312 
288 
279 

313 

247 
276 
288 
221 
282 
332 

293 


389 

755 

i,°5° 

652 

555 
57o 
710 

433 
601 
438 
S°5 
520 
562 

595 


189 
321 
272 
246 
211 
211 

253 
194 
205 
216 
170 
213 
243 

226 


246 
386 
347 
3" 
295 
282 
3i8 

351 
288 
291 
225 
289 
336 

297 



Table III gives four measurements of the distribution in each 
school. In each column the distribution ranges from the lowest 
in Radford to the highest in Cape Charles. The average deviation 
of the individual records from their school averages ranges from 172 
to 327, the average of the 13 deviations being 231; the average 
deviation from the medians ranges from 170 to 321, the average 
being 226. The standard deviations from the averages range from 
221 to 382, the average being 293 ; the standard deviations from the 
median range from 225 to 386, the average being 297. According 
to some statisticians, the root-mean-square deviation from the 
average is the only one to be called a standard deviation, and the 
root-mean-square deviation from the median has to be separately 
named; but Table III calls both of them standard deviations from 
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the origin stated in each case, as being the more suitable term for 
both in the present comparison. 

Table III illustrates the comparative value of averages and 
medians as central tendencies for the study of distribution. The 
statistical guides most used in educational study in this country do 
not discuss the choice of a central tendency or origin from which 
to compute deviation. Thorndike, Brown, and Whipple imply that 
both average and standard deviations are generally to be calculated 
from the average, though other origins can be used if so stated; 
but they do not discuss the comparative value of these origins. 
However, the formulae and discussion by Yule 1 give reason for 
selection. "The root-mean-square deviation is least when devia- 
tions are measured from the mean, i.e., the standard deviation is 

the least possible root-mean-square deviation Just as the 

root-mean-square deviation is least when deviations are measured 
from the arithmetic mean, so the mean deviation is least when 
deviations are measured from the median." Of course, the smaller 
deviation from one origin is only one factor involved in the choice 
of that origin, as is evident in the previous discussion of the median; 
but when other considerations are equal, the least deviation is the 
one to be sought. In Table III all the average deviations from the 
median are lower than those from the average, and all the standard 
deviations from the average are lower than those from the median, 
except those in Charlottesville which are 311 . 78 from the average 
and 311.27 from the median. The local differences between the 
two average deviations range from 1 less from the median in Char- 
lottesville to 10 less in Manassas, the average of the 13 differences 
being 5 less from the median; while the local differences between 
the standard deviations range from 0.51 more from the average in 
Charlottesville to 12 less in Manassas, the average of the 13 differ- 
ences being 4 less from the average. (In a study of the correla- 
tion between the amounts of home study and the marks of students 
for the month in which this record was made, the author is using 
the standard deviations from the 4 class averages rather than from 
the school averages used above.) 

1 Theory of Statistics, 1911, pp. 135, 144. 
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The minutes of home study should be related to those of school 
study in order to get (a) the total time devoted to the preparation 
of lessons and (6) the respective proportions of this time spent at 
school and at home. The averages of school study time were 
reported to the author by the superintendents or principals of the 
high schools included in this investigation. As the high schools 
generally have 40-minute periods, the school study time is generally 
a multiple of 40, except in so far as, shorter periods for spelling, 
gymnastics, etc., cut it down. The local averages are only approxi- 
mate, on account of many differences in the curricula of individual 
students, but the total averages are sufficiently representative for 
the present purpose. The grand total average has been calculated 
from the result obtained by multiplying the average for each class 
by the representation of that class in the accepted records. Daily 
averages are here given in supplementary contrast to the weekly 
averages in Table II and are as follows for school, for home, and 
for total study, respectively: first year, 94, 103, and 197; second 
year, 75, 116, and 191; third year, 68, 138, and 206; fourth year, 
79, 131, and 210; grand total, 82, 117, and 199; average of class 
averages, 79, 122, and 201. The school study time is throughout 
less than the home study time. The total class averages of school 
study decrease from the first through the third year and rise in the 
fourth slightly above the second and third, the range of difference 
being 26 minutes; while the total class averages of home study 
increase from the first through the third year and fall in the fourth 
slightly below the third, the range of difference being 28 minutes. 
These differences somewhat balance each other in the combined 
totals, the range of difference being 19 minutes. 

Although there tends to be a balance between school study and 
home study time in the total averages, no general conclusion can 
be drawn from these data as to whether a school above the total 
average school study time would be above or below the total aver- 
age home study time, or vice versa. A rough illustration will 
suffice: For the 4 classes and the totals of the 13 high schools 
here included there are 65 pairs for comparison as to the relation 
between the total average school study time and the total average 
home study time; of the 36 classes above the first average, 18 are 
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below and 18 above the second; of the 16 classes below the first 
average, 5 are below and 1 1 above the second ; of the 7 schools above 
the first average, 2 are below and 5 above the second ; of the 6 schools 
below the first average, 3 are below and 3 above the second; of the 
total 65 pairs, 31 are either above or below in both first and second. 
Charlotte and Charlottesville are throughout above both the first 
and the second; Lynchburg is throughout above the first and below 
the second; the other 10 schools fail to show this agreement. 

Altogether, the students in these high schools average 1 hour 
and 22 minutes a day in study at school, 1 hour and 57 minutes a 
day in study at home, and 3 hours and 19 minutes a day in study 
at school and at home. Is the third average too much or too little, 
and is it properly divided into the first and the second ? The an- 
swers to these questions depend in a great, and as yet unmeasured, 
degree upon the course of study, length and arrangement of daily 
program, method of teaching, class and age of students, home and 
social environment. An attempt to postulate general criteria at 
this time would therefore be premature, especially if extended 
beyond a given group of local conditions. 

It is a matter of considerable hygienic importance to know at 
what time of the day the home study is done, especially the time 
relationship between such study and the confinement and book 
work of school hours. Therefore, for 6 grammar-school systems 
(Bristol, Charlottesville, Fredericksburg, Harrisonburg, Lynch- 
burg, and Richmond) and 7 high schools (Bristol, Cape Charles, 
Charlotte, Charlottesville, Harrisonburg, Manassas, and Richmond), 
representing 1,785 and 1,072 records, respectively, the minutes of 
study as calculated from each record were so grouped that the per- 
centages could be found of the total minutes done before going to 
school, in the afternoons of school days, and in the evenings of the 
entire week by the boys, the girls, and the totals of each school or 
school system. The percentages of study in the forenoons and 
afternoons of Saturday and Sunday were calculated separately on 
account of differences in hours and in hygienic significance from the 
above-mentioned periods of school days. 
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In the grammar and high schools, respectively, the home study 
before school amounted to 3 and 4 per cent, with slightly larger 
percentages for the boys than for the girls. As this study was 
generally done after an early rather than before a late breakfast, 
it can hardly be opposed on hygienic grounds, though in some cases 
it may decrease the freshness of later school work. 

The afternoon study on school days was calculated from school 
dismissal until six o'clock, an attempt to use the supper time as the 
later limit proving uncertain in many cases. The time of dismissal 
ranges from 2:30 to 4 : 00 p.m. in different communities, 3 : 00 p.m. 
being the usual time; and, of course, an early dismissal increases 
the opportunity for afternoon study at home, as also does a shorter 
average distance from home. Early dismissal mainly accounts 
for the larger afternoon percentages in some of the schools; but, 
on the other hand, the small percentages in the Cape Charles, 
Charlotte, and Manassas high schools are only in part due to later 
dismissal, as their larger total amounts of home study make smaller 
the percentage for any given amount in the afternoon. This second 
explanation also accounts for the smaller total percentage of 19 in 
the high schools as compared with 21 in the grammar schools, 
whereas the high-school students average 119 minutes in the five 
afternoons as compared with 67 for the grammar-school students. 
Altogether, the large amount of home study in the afternoons of 
school days limits the relaxation, exercise, social recreation, and out- 
door life so necessary for the student during these two to three and 
a half hours. The girls suffer more than do the boys in all cases. In 
the grammar and high schools, respectively, the girls in the five after- 
noons do 25 and 22 per cent of their much larger totals of home 
study as compared with 14 and 13 per cent for the boys, making 
87 and 147 minutes for the girls as compared with 38 and 72 minutes 
for the boys. (In a grammar school in a poorer section of Richmond 
the boys do 1 per cent more but 1 minute less in the afternoon.) 

In the grammar and high schools, respectively, the evening per- 
centages were 73 and 70, reflecting inversely the differences in the 
earlier periods. The smaller percentage for the high schools repre- 
sents 147 more minutes than the larger percentage for the grammar 
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schools, and the 69 and 67 per cent, respectively, for the girls repre- 
sents 25 and 29 more minutes than the 79 and 76 per cent for 
the boys. As home study is so largely done in the evening, at this 
time of day center the problems of the kind, amount, manner, and 
condition of home study in their influence upon the healthful devel- 
opment of school children and upon the associations, interests, and 
affections of family life. These problems are too extensive to be 
discussed here. 

The records show only chance differences in the amounts of home 
study done on four school days, but on Friday there is a natural 
decrease on account of the two holidays to follow. It is interesting 
to note the percentage of the week's home study done on Saturday 
and Sunday, especially as in the high schools the parallel reading 
or composition often accumulates at this time. In these 7 high 
schools n per cent (69 minutes) was done on Saturdays, being 9 
per cent (50 minutes) of the boy's total and 12 per cent (80 minutes) 
of the girls' total; 2 per cent (12 minutes) was done on Sunday, 
being 4 per cent (22 minutes) of the boys' total and 2 per cent (13 
minutes) of the girls' total. The Sunday study is even less in the 
grammar schools, records of Sunday study from only 5 boys and 3 
girls in Lynchburg (B) making a school average of 3 minutes; from 
7 boys and 3 girls in Radford making a school average of 4 minutes; 
from 8 boys and 1 1 girls in Richmond (F) making a school average 
of 3 minutes; from 5 boys and 7 girls in Roanoke making a school 
average of 2 minutes. The students may not have studied this 
week as much as usual on Sunday, but no suggestion at all was 
made to influence their records in this matter. (Only a minor part 
of the Sunday study was done by Jewish students.) 

The objections to a full holiday on Saturday, rather than on 
Monday or rather than two half-holidays during the week, involve 
the criticisms (1) that the present system encourages study on 
Sunday and (2) that the total amount of preparation for Monday's 
recitations is less than that for other school days. The present 
investigation shows that the first criticism is not widely applicable. 
The second criticism may be supported or refuted, as the case may 
be, by comparing the total home study on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday (with the omission of Friday morning and the addition of 
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Monday morning) with one-fourth of the remainder of the school 
average for the week, since as large a proportion of the prepara- 
tion for Monday as for the other school days is probably done at 
home. For instance, the average minutes of home study on these 
three days in Lynchburg (B) are 46 as compared with 59 for the 
other school days — the boys studying 42 as compared with 53, 
and the girls studying 51 as compared with 66; the average 
minutes in Richmond (F) are 48 as compared with 53 — the boys 
studying 47 as compared with 50, and the girls studying 48 as 
compared with 54. But in the high school a larger proportion 
of the home study on these three days is on parallel or back 
work not specially required for Monday's recitations; the compari- 
son made for the grammar school is therefore not accurate for the 
high school. For instance, the average minutes of home study on 
these three days in the Charlottesville high school are 154 as com- 
pared with 130 for the other school days — the boys studying 128 
as compared with 112, and the girls studying 165 as compared with 
138; the average minutes in the Harrisonburg high school are 161 
as compared with 147 — the boys studying 162 as compared with 
142, and the girls 161 as compared with 149. Of course, the quality 
of the preparation for Monday may or may not be lessened by the 
distribution over two or three days and by the natural interference 
of outside interests; but this investigation deals with the quantity 
rather than the quality of home study, the latter having to be 
reached by elaborate tests. 

As shown on the blank copied in this report, the students were 
asked four questions so framed that the single words desired a& 
answers were included and underscored in the questions. This was 
done to avoid roundabout replies. However, many answers had 
to be thrown out as doubtful in meaning or as indefinite; for 
instance, where the answers were "Both" or "Sometimes one, 
sometimes the other." It must be remembered that answers from 
young students cannot always be taken as accurate; but the simple 
facts here asked for were within the students' daily experience, 
though mistakes in judgment may sometimes have influenced the 
first answer. Furthermore, the questions were so framed as to 
suggest no bias in favor of any one of the two or three answers to 
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each question; and, as was previously stated, every effort was 
made to have the records rilled out as conscientiously and imper- 
sonally as possible, without any local school supervision of the 
result. There was little or no reason why the students should not 
state real conditions and sincere opinions. The main purpose of 
the questions was not so much to find out objective facts as to gauge 
student opinion, because in any successful home study program it 
is necessary to have the sympathetic co-operation of a large majority 
of the students. Many other similar questions might have been 
asked, but it was considered inadvisable to burden the students with 
a questionnaire requiring numerous detailed answers which they 
might not be willing or able to give. 

The first question — "Do you generally study at home more, or 
less, or about the same as this week's Record shows?" — is clearly 
answered by 2,569 grammar- and 1,953 high-school students. The 
percentages of answers with "More" are 15 and 14 respectively, 
with "Less," 6 and 6, and with "Same," 79 and 80. The striking 
similarity in the figures for both schools is noticeable. Either a 
mistaken but conscientious judgment, or a personal bias, in the 
comparison of this week's study with that of other weeks, may have 
influenced the accuracy of a few answers; but the large proportion 
of "Same" and the overbalancing of "Less" by "More" strengthen 
the belief that the records as a whole are not padded and are approxi- 
mately correct reports of usual conditions. Of course these answers 
are data of different kind and reliability from the actual records of 
study; but, in expressing student opinion as to the reliability of 
the records, they give additional scientific value to them. They 
certainly reflect a general effort to be fair and accurate. 

The second question — "Do you generally study in a quiet room 
or in one where other people are talking ? " — is clearly answered by 
2,613 grammar- and 2,006 high-school students. The percentages 
of answers with "Quiet" are 65 and 78 respectively, and inversely 
with "Talking" are 35 and 22. The students naturally claim as 
much for their homes as possible; hence, the percentages of "Quiet" 
might be a little too high, and the omitted answers of "Sometimes 
quiet, sometimes talking," might be added to increase the per- 
centages of "Talking." Noticeable are (1) the difference between 
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grammar- and high-school percentages, more high-school students 
demanding the advantage of quiet study, (2) the superior oppor- 
tunities in Charlottesville, and (3) the inferior opportunities in the 
poorer homes of students of Richmond (N). 

The third question — "Can you prepare your lessons better at 
school or at home?" — is clearly answered by 2,756 grammar- and 
2,035 high-school students. The percentages of answers with 
"School" are 35 and 29 respectively, and inversely with "Home" 
are 65 and 71. It would seem that those students who answered 
"Talking" to the second question would consistently answer 
"School" to the third question, and the almost equal percentages 
of these answers in both grammar- and high-school totals seem to 
prove this consistency; but, as a matter of fact, there is no uniform 
tendency for these answers to go together, all four combinations 
being represented in great numbers. The preponderance of answers 
in favor of "Home" rather than "School" study shows that the 
schools have not justified themselves as places for concentration in 
individual work. A few of the omitted answers suggest that some 
subjects can be better studied at home, others better at school; 
but these answers are not sufficiently numerous or definite to war- 
rant any conclusion. Students may think they can study better 
at home or at school, when actual tests may not support their 
opinions; but, until reliable tests are made, we must conclude that 
student opinion is a fair index of the facts, or, at least, that it pro- 
duces a mental attitude that goes far toward making the facts con- 
form to the opinion. (The author has so far given arithmetic tests 
in the grammar grades and composition tests in the high school at 
Harrisonburg, in his approach to the problem of the comparative 
value of school and home study; but he has not yet corrected the 
papers.) 

The fourth question — "Would you rather have your present 
school day longer with more time for study at school, or shorter with 
less time for study at school, or about the same as it now is ?" — is 
clearly answered by 2,759 grammar- and 2,117 high-school students. 
The percentages of answers with "Longer" are n and 11 respec- 
tively, with "Shorter," 24 and 24, and with "Same," 65 and 65 — 
the figures being the same for grammar and high schools. On the 
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whole there seems to be little consistency between the present 
length of the school day and the desire for shorter time, the schools 
with earlier dismissal having a smaller average percentage of 
"Longer" and a larger average percentage of " Shorter." Further- 
more, there is not a consistent tendency for the answer "School" 
to be paired with "Longer," except partially in Alexandria County, 
or for "Home" to be paired with "Shorter," primarily on account 
of the dominance of "Same" in the answers to the fourth question. 
Most of the students prefer the schedule to which they have become 
accustomed rather than something new. Probably this preference 
could be changed in favor of a new schedule, even a longer school 
day, if the students by actual experience could be made to realize 
its value in extending and improving the opportunities for prepara- 
tion of lessons at school rather than at home. 

The responses to the first request — "Give any suggestions you 
may wish to make in regard to your home study" — are few and 
disappointing, most of them being unimportant extensions of 
answers to one of the four previous questions, or expressions of dis- 
approval (sometimes approval) of the amount of home study in 
general or in one subject. This disappointing result may be due 
to the range of the previous questions, limiting further suggestions, 
or to insufficient interest or originality on the part of the students. 
For instance, from the 21 responses from Fredericksburg, 48 from 
Lynchburg (F), and 27 from Richmond (N) no general conclusion 
can be drawn or specific value gained. These statements apply also 
to the high-school responses — 12 from Charlottesville, 32 from 
Hampton, 4 from Radford, and 50 from Richmond (elective) ; but 
there is occasionally in these answers a better understanding of some 
of the problems involved, especially distractions at school, expla- 
nation and regularity of assignments, agreement between depart- 
ments as to proportionate requirements, and longer study periods. 

The responses to the next request — "Ask your parents to give 
any suggestions they may wish to make in regard to your home 
study" — are even more disappointing. The parents were not 
sufficiently interested or were too reticent to respond, or many 
students did not show the records to them. From 3 grammar and 
2 high schools the responses are 18 from Fredericksburg, 24 from 
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Lynchburg (F), 4 from Richmond (N), 2 from Charlottesville, and 
8 from Richmond (elective), and most of the parents responding 
express approval either of present arrangements or of the answers 
of their children. Although home study is more of a home than a 
school problem and the co-operation of the home is absolutely 
necessary, the school experts have the responsibility of working 
out the solution of the many problems involved, and of making 
suggestions to the home rather than relying upon home advice. 
Here and there a parent may make a valuable contribution to 
thought on this subject, especially, and it may be authoritatively, 
regarding his or her child; but in the study of home study, as in 
all technical problems, expertness is essential. 

In place of a request for suggestions from parents the later 
blanks distributed had questions to the students as to whether they 
received help in their home study and, if so, by whom and on what 
subjects this help was given. From 4 grammar-school systems 
(Alexandria County, Newport News, Radford, and Roanoke) and 
5 high schools (Bristol, Hampton, Newport News, Radford, and 
Roanoke) 758 replies were received. Since judgment as to the 
degree of help was not called for in the questions, it being impossible 
to measure the degree of help without elaborate analysis, any state- 
ment that help was received was taken as an affirmative answer, 
even though many replies were qualified by "Little," "Seldom," 
and like expressions. In spite of possible bias in favor of minimiz- 
ing the amount of help, hardly two-thirds of the affirmative answers 
from the grammar schools and one-half of those from the high 
schools can be considered as representing usual help in home study. 
The difference between the 54 per cent of answers that help was 
received by grammar-school students and the 24 per cent of answers 
that help was received by the high-school students indicates, not 
only that the former students needed more help, but also that they 
had lessons on which help could more easily be given by members 
of the family. The kind of help given was sometimes alluded to, 
for instance, as "hearing lessons"; but the kind can better be 
judged by the nature of the subjects on which the help was received. 

A very interesting insight into family life is offered by the 
answers as to the one or more persons helping in home study and 
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by the different proportionate representation of members of the 
family in the grammar- and high-school percentages as the subjects 
of study become more advanced. In the grammar schools the num- 
ber of times the mother was mentioned was 37 per cent of the total, 
father 29, sister 15, brother 10, others 9; in the high schools, mother 
26, father 26, sister 19, brother n, others 18. Help in home study 
is unwise in most cases, mainly because it may interfere with the 
moral value of independent work by the student, may lessen the 
teacher's sense of responsibility in relation to the home preparation 
of lessons, and may cause a confusion of methods and understanding 
on the part of the student. But, on the other hand, it may develop 
the family knowledge of, and interest in, the student's school work, 
when a more companionable participation in all phases of his or her 
life may be limited. 

The order of emphasis as to the subjects on which help is received 
is strikingly similar in grammar and high schools, the substitution 
of Latin for spelling being the only group difference. In the gram- 
mar schools the number of times mathematics is mentioned is 55 
per cent of the total, spelling 16, English 15, history 7, miscellaneous 
7; in the high schools, mathematics 57, Latin 27, English 10, his- 
tory 3 , miscellaneous 3 . The dominance of arithmetic, algebra , and 
geometry as the subjects on which help is given shows their impor- 
tance in the eyes of school and home and also the insufficient expla- 
nation and drill on these subjects in school. The percentages of 
help in hearing spelling-lessons and in giving suggestions for English 
exercises and compositions probably represent the best forms of 
family assistance in home study, if not overdone. 

What subjects take up most of the time of home study ? This is, 
of course, a far different question from that of the comparative total 
time spent in the preparation of each subject, which total would 
require the addition of the school study time by subjects. (Al- 
though several of the grammar schools here included require the 
study of specific subjects at given school periods, this plan is not 
yet sufficiently extensive or thorough to affect greatly the total 
percentages of home study by subjects. In the high schools the 
subjects for study periods are left almost entirely to student choice.) 
A comparison between the home study time for each subject can 
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be made mathematically by the tedious calculation from our records 
of the time spent each day in the study of each subject, and then 
by the percentile comparison of the respective totals. For instance, 
in the Charlottesville grammar school 29 per cent of the total home 
study time during the week was devoted to mathematics, 20 to 
English, 15 to history (including civics), 23 to spelling, 6 to geog- 
raphy, 7 to hygiene. In the Radford high school 23 per cent of 
the total home study time during the week was devoted to mathe- 
matics, 24 to English, 19 to history, 2 to spelling, 9 to science, 19 
to Latin, 4 to German. The exactness of these percentages is 
slightly lessened by the occasional mention of more than one sub- 
ject as studied during a given time, and by the necessarily arbitrary 
calculation of the proportionate time for each subject mentioned. 
Another method of comparison is the calculation of the number of 
days on which each subject is recorded as studied, and then the 
percentile comparison of the respective totals. This method is less 
exact than the first because it neglects the amount of time recorded, 
and a subject studied on comparatively few days may have been 
studied a comparatively large number of minutes, or vice versa. 
But the results of both methods are mutually corroborative. In 
the Harrisonburg and the Richmond (B) grammar school, respec- 
tively, mathematics was recorded 27 and 22 per cent of the total 
number of days for all subjects, English 23 and 19, history 22 and 
22, spelling 13 and 15, geography n and 19, hygiene 4 and 3. In 
the Harrisonburg and the Manassas high school, respectively, 
mathematics was recorded 23 and 36 per cent of the total number 
of days for all subjects, English 24 and 17, history 9 and 13, spelling 
2 and o, science 13 and 3, Latin 15 and 23, German 8 and 8, com- 
mercial 6 and o. Local differences in the figures are probably due 
more to different enrolment by subjects and different methods of 
teaching than to the present methods of calculation. The following 
average percentages are suggestive, as any plan of modifying home 
study conditions is partly dependent upon the subjects most 
involved: in the 3 grammar schools — mathematics 26, English 21, 
history 20, spelling 17, geography 12, hygiene 4; in the 3 high 
schools — mathematics 27, English 22, history 14, spelling 21, sci- 
ence 8, Latin 19, German 7, commercial 2. No general conclusion 
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can yet be reached as to the proper representation of subjects in 
home study, because the problem is fundamentally dependent for 
solution upon an elaborate and comparative analysis of the kind of 
study required by each subject for different stages, methods, etc. 
Grammar school records (1,005) from Alexandria County, Clif- 
ton Forge, Newport News, Radford, and Roanoke, and high-school 
records (567) from Hampton, Lynchburg, and Radford, minus the 
few without age record, were used for a comparison of the amounts 
of home study by students of different ages in the same grammar- 
grade or high-school class. The results show no uniform tendency 
according to age among either the boys, the girls, or the totals. 
As the age at previous birthday was given on the records, each of 
the following age calculations is probably 4 to 6 months too young; 
but the significance of the comparisons will not be lessened thereby. 
The following figures for each grammar-grade and high-school class 
give (1) the average age (in parentheses) of the grade or class and 
(2) the respective averages of home study for the grade or class and 
also for each age (in parentheses) in that grade or class, if the age 
is represented by more than 20 records: fifth grade (11.68) 412 — 
(10)322, (11)410, (12)493,(13)374; sixth grade (12. 80) 445— (n) 
432, (12) 445, (13) 444, (14) 424; seventh grade (13 .94) 43 8 ~ 
(12) 358, (13) 420, (14) 455, (15) 460, (16) 480; first year (15.02) 
495— (*3) 46o, (14) 477, (15) 492, (16) 5*55 second year (15.86) 
503— (15) 443, (16) 492, (17) 673; third year (16.57) 543— (16) 
527, (17) 516; fourth year (17 . 29) 569— (17) 654, (18) 496. Of the 
17 comparisons here possible 13 show an increase and 4 a decrease 
as age advances, but there are too many other influences involved 
to allow us to draw any general conclusion as to the influence of age 
upon the amount of home study for the same school requirements. 



